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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this 1967 study was to compare 
rural-urban differences in the academic aspirations held by some 6000 
Minnesota high school juniors. Criteria for determining the college 
plans of adolescents were taken from responses to the question^ "What 
further schooling do you plan after high school?" Those selecting the 
alternative "college or university” were classified as aspiring to a 
higher education. The standard procedure for distinguishing rural and 
urban areas according to community size was used, while socioeconomic 
status was determined by the amount of education attained by the 
parents. To test for the relative achievement potential of rural and 
urban adolescents, scores derived from the Minnesota scholastic 
Aptitude Test were used. It was revealed that neither intelligence, 
rank, school size, nor satisfaction accounted for aspirational 
differences across community cat--r,-r-i 

conception of academic opporti hich much of the analysi^ 

based, may not be the most proti»_aole way to examine aspirational 
differences with respect to community size. (LS) 
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EdutmtUmal Aspirations in Atinnesota: 

MSurai- Urban Comparisons 



Wlictlicr flic research has been conducted on ado- 
lescents in Wisconsin (Sewell, 1964), Florida (Middleton 
and Griggs, 1959), Michigan (Cowing et ah, 1960), 
Kentucky ( Schwarzweller, 1960), Washington (Slocinn, 
1956), Iowa ( Burcliiiial, 1961), or on a national sample 
ol adolescents (Ranis0y, 1961), the findings are clear and 
persistent: liigli school students from uiBan areas are 
more likely than tliose from rural areas to plan on attend- 
ing college. In s()nic instances (Rogoff, 1960), there have 
been sliglit reversals ot tliis trend, where smaller niter- 
incclia^c'sizc towns have more aspirants than larger intci- 
mediate size towns; but in no instance have adolescents 
from the metropolis been sllo^vn to be less desirous or a 
college education than their counterparts in small lurai 
towns and the emen country. 

That these generalizatirns can be extended to Minne- 
sota has been fairly well established. In 1951, Nelson 
(1960) showed that parents of children reared in villages 
were inoi t' likely to maintain x^ositive attitudes towards 
education than parents of children reared on farni.s. A 
study in Goodhue County (Nelson and Donohue, 1966) 
showed rural area families to have among tire lowest edu- 
cational aspirations for tlieir children, although in this 
instance parents in hamlets and villages were slightly 
more likely to want their children to attend college than 
those in urban areas. In the most definitive reseaich to 
date, Berdie (1954) estimated that approximately 20 per- 
cent of the males reared on farms aspired to college, 
comp)ared with 50 x^orcent of the males reared 
areas. A decade later, Berdie and Hood (1965) sIiowcli 
that 54 percent of the urban males interviewed main- 
tained college aspirations, in contrast to 48 percent of the 
males from noiifarm areas and 28 x^ercent from farms. 
Data for females showed a parallel and similarly dra- 
matic decrea.se from urban to rural areas. 



Explanations of Rural-Urban Divergencies 

Apparently, despite diflrerences in definition and pro- 
cedurc, tbere is broad sux^X^ort for tbe conclusion tbat 
adolescents from rural and urban backgrounds are enter- 
ing adulthood in different channels of vertical mobility. 
Less clear are the reason.s why divergent aspirations 
along community lines x^ersist. From one x^oint of view, 
it might l)e thought that such divergencies should have 
attenuated. Sixty to 70 years ago, for example, rural and 
urban areas indeed appeared distinctive; some 60 per- 
cent of all Americans then were classified as living in 
rural communities that were geograxdiically isolated from 
their urban counterparts, and xxu*portedly were parochial, 
individualistic, and firm believers in the lore of common 
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sense. Good evidence on attitudes is difficult to come by, 
hut the 20tli century has proceeded against the backdrop 
of enormous teclmological innovations with x^olt^ntial lor 
bridging geograx:)hically distinct communities: i^lanes, 

radios, automobiles, buses, televisions, telexfiiones. With 
such innovations, is tliere still good reason to believe that 
communities differ from one another; to niaiiitain that, in 
what ax^XX’^^'^’ hi be a mass society, the asx?irations of .some 
sliould differ from the aspirations of others? 

Desx^ite broad changes in the social structure, there is 
some evidence to suggest that widesincad community 
differences continue, Sclinore (1966), for examine, has 
recently and convincingly underlined the fallacy of inain- 
tainiiig that demograx^hic characteristics between rural 
and urban areas have attenuated. Information regarding 
educational aspirations over time is less clear, Imt this 
much can be said: each year, scores of rural migrants are 
drawn to urban areas, migrants who frequently are more 
intelli^rent and ambitious than those they leave behind 
( Lips?t and Bendix, 1959, p. 206). These traits are known 
to be related to x^lans and asx^irations for mobility. What 
may be occurring is a form of selective migration in 
which an unsystematic, nonrandom, and typically im- 
mohile samx^le of adolescents is left in the rural country- 
side. Otlier circumstances undoubtedly offset this trend. 
Among them is the centralization of schools, or the loca- 
tion of col leches in iwral areas. In addition, migration j)rob- 
ablv eaim-l )C studiV-i witlimit siier^Ving the original 
uidoii of u* 111 slew of his . nvironnient 

laves and Coller, 1963). K.i grab on may nonetheless be 
considered an instrumental factor in increasing rather 
than attenuating divergent asx^irations for higher educa- 

tion. . . 

Selective migration is one possible exx^lanatlon lor 
rural-urban differences in .sx^irations; others can be 
posed. The difficulty in isola: ng the exact causes of these 
differences lies in the fact t;jat rural and urbr:,n adoles- 
cents vary in more ways than in the size of the ommuni- 
ties in which they reside. In a classic experim nt, these 
variations could be readily taken into account. Adoles- 
cents, for examx:)le, migl i: be matched in x^airs on impor- 
tant characteristics such as intelligei.ee, sc v, and social 
class; randomly selected; assigned to rural or u oan lesi- 
dences; and observed in the respective development of 
asi^irations for higher education. Through stam rdizing 
personal cha: icteristics, differences in aspirations could 
then be more safely a’.tributed to community fac is. Ob- 
viously, such experiments are beyond the dream- of even 
the most avid advocates of social engineering. 

In part, also, the difficulty in isolating causal ractors 
may be a consequence of ambiguou-; definitions of rural 
and urban communities. To some theorists, community 
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rcfcvo to population size only (Sjoberg, 1964). To others, 
its chid- referent may be to an occupational pursuit, as in 
the distinction between rural form and rural nonfarnn 
nrc*a.s. To still others, it refers to an invariable and mono- 
lithic cluster of items: isolation, size, personalized re- 
lations, etc. (Bedficld, 1947). 

Because of these ambiguities, the eoneepts of rural and 
urban residence have become receptaeles for loosely rea- 
soned analysis. Features distinguishing rural and urban 
areas are taken as legitimate explanations for as^^irational 
differences. It may be true, for example, that urbaii fam- 
ilies receive higher incomes than rural families and it may 
be equally true that high income families are likely to 
have children aspiring to college, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that income levels aeeount for differenees in 
aspirations. In survey research, logic is not a reliable sub- 
stitute for an einpirieal demonstration of effeets. How- 
ever, some researehers (ef. Berdie and Hood, 1965) have 
not even attempted sueh explanations, henee allowing 
room for speculation about observed differences and 
results. 

What may be called for is the examination and analy- 
sis of a range of community and individual circumstances 
pertaining to possible sources of explanation for rural- 
urban differences in college a.spirations. The purpose of 
this bulletin is to jorovidc an initial examination of the 
relevance of three such factors within Minnesota: access 
to opportunity; values and goals; and achievement po- 
tential. 

Data and Procedures 

Data and Sample. The data were drawn from materi- 
als collated by the Student Counseling Bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. As part of a statewide testing xno- 
giani, the Bureau annually administers an '^'''titude 
and qnestionnair'' ' ^ n * »nior in e\'< tMiiJue^.otn .. 
schof " - 1 , UK . .iom which the data were taken, 

some 60,000 students responded, approximately 95 per- 
cent of the total. The analysis presented here is confined 
to stu lents enrolled in public high schools. 

The sample obviously does not account for all Minne- 
sota adole.scents in this age range, most notably because 
of tho.se who drop out prior to their 11th year in school. 
It has been well established that dropouts are from the 
lower classes and lower intelligence categories, hence 
biasing the sample in this direction. Whether they are 
also more likely to come from rural areas is unknown, 
although experience suggests that this may be the c ase. 
What is known is that Minnesota has among the lowest 
dropout rates in tJie nation: for every 100 students vho 
Sturt higli scnool. about 92 complete it (Minneajwlis 
Tribin.c, 196" ). C jnsequcntly, the bias due to drop ;uts 
is not likely tc be substantial. 

Educational Aspirations, The criteria for determirung 
the college plans of adolescents were taken from re- 
si^onses to the question “What further schooling do you 
plan after high school?” Those selecting the alternative 
“college )i' university (four year liberal arts college, uni- 
versih^ - inior college, state college, and teachers college) 

, , \wr e classified as aspiring to a higher education. All 
others, among them students who did not biow what to 
do, or who were j)l^nning on a trade school, a business 
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school, or nothing at all, were classified in a residual ente- 
gory of uoucollege aspirants. 

The question \iscd falls within the rubric of realistic 
rather than idealistic plans. It presumably taps what stu- 
dents actually plan to do ratlier than what they \voiilcl like 
to do or think they ought to do. How many of the stu- 
dents classified as college aspirants actually capitalize on 
their plans is an important but separate question. In a 
followup study of V'/isconsin high school seniors, Sewell 
(1964) noted that approximately 90 percent of those who 
planned on college actually attended. Berdie and Hood 
(1965) conductecl a similar study of high school juniors 
1 year after tlieir graduation and concluded that “while 
84 percent of the students planning on college actually 
entered college, 91 percent of those who actually entered 
had originally planned to do so”. As these authors further 
note, about one-third of those who failed to act on their 
original plans were considering going to college in the 
near future. 

An additional caution is appropriate: aspiration is one 
factor, mobility is another (Anderson, 1961). Not every- 
one who plans on college enters; of those who enter, not 
all graduate (Eckland, 1965); and of those who gradu- 
ate, not all translate their training into capital for pres- 
tigious occupations (Sewell, Haller, and Portes, 1969). 
This is not to undermine the relevance of educational as- 
pirations, for they constitute important parameters for 
plans, for ideal goals, for future success, and for frustra- 
tion. Nonetheless, educational plans are not synonymous 
with mobility. 

Community Size. In this study, the standard procedure 
for distinguishing rural and urban areas according to 
community size was used. The following population cate- 
gories were delineated: 1,000 and less; 1,000-, 5,000; 5,000- 
20,000; 20,000-40,000; and 100,000 and more. BocIio.slCi 
' IS placed in the fourth category. Aside from it, no other 
<imu a . )ii liiity was in the 40,000-100,000 range. 
The category included three areas: Duluth and 

suburbs, Minneapolis-St. Paul and suburbs, and, because 
of its extended metropolitan complex, Moorhead. The size 
distinct >11 reflects only the barest social meaning of rmal 
and u" -11 jommuiiities; alternative meanings such as iso- 
lation id occupational composition will be introduced 
later. 

Th 1 t( quent designation of farm as a separate resi- 
dentir cai-egory was on^.v-'d purposively. Although farm- 
ers’ clJld n have been shown to be different from others 
in tin r r pirational levels (Portes, Haller, and Sewell, 
1968) th ir separation in a residential classification rep- 
resents a ritical inconsistency in rural-urban distinctions. 
It intc i ] :s an occupational classification of bureaucratic- 
eiitrei i leurial pursuits into a residential classification. 
If the r ‘ oiiale for the- prac ice is that farmers’ children 
have r v*r aspirations, it ma/ be countered that children 
of pa :s ill other entrepreneurial pursuits, small busi- 
ness : ' ?xamx^le, place similarly low value on continued 
educc . 11 . In addition, while many farmers live in the 
openc Hintry, not all do and certainly persons other than 
farm * milies live there as well. 

A : ii>re serious hindrance stemmed from limitations in 
the o.:ginal questionnaire. Using the Counseling Bureau s 
data, community size could be classified only by reference 
to th size of the town in which the student’s high school 
was i cated, not by his actual residence. Consequently, 



families li\ing in tlu^ country adjacent to different size 
towns would be variously classified. A possible rationale 
for tliis procedure is that adjacc'iit towns probably serve 
as reference points for adolescents iu the area, and at 
least constitute the place tra\ eled to each day for educa- 
tion. Tiic rationale, however, is somewhat less convinc- 
ing for adolescents who live in or near towns without 
high schools and who must tnivcl some distance from 
their social and geographical base. Without additional in- 
formation, it is inipossible to estimate how serious a limi- 
tation this defieiency imposed on the data and anal\ sis. 

Sources of Extraneous Variability, tn sur\ ey research, 
extraneous influences on analysis are considerable. Two 
variables have l)cen identified as so consistent and funda- 
mental an influence on edueatioiial aspirations that it 
would be folly to examine rural-urban differences with- 
out accounting for them: the sex of the student and the 
sSocio-ccononiic status (SES) of his family. Because the 
items on fathers occupation were too unreliably an- 
swered, indicators on parental education were considered 
in constructing an SES scale. A complex scoring system 
was used, but the three SES levels distinguished can be 
summarized as follows; lower class, in which the sum- 
mary scores indicated that neither parent had likely com- 
pleted high school; middle class, in which the summary 
scores indicated that one or both parents had likely com- 
pleted high school, but neither had likely been to college; 
and upper class, in which the summary scores indicated 
that one parent or both had likely attended college. These 
differences were drawn on the basis of theoretically plau- 
sible differences in the meaning cf high school and col- 
lege educations, as well as on the empirical utility indi- 
cated by the exacting manner in which tliese points dif- 
ferentiated those with divergent aspirations. Evidence has 
been presented elsewhere on the precision with which 
parental education predicts the educational aspirations of 
adolescents (Sewell and Shah, 1968). 



The Parameters of Rural-Urban Comparisons 

Clarifying the causes of rural-urban divergencies in as- 
pirations would be facilitated by an overarching theory 
of community influence. Unfortunately, no such theory 
exists; in fact, there is no substantial agreement on even 
so rudimentary an issue as an organizing framework. A 
similar situation characterizes the analysis of social mo- 
bility. The most carefully worked out theoretical state- 
ment to date (Lipset and Zetterberg, 1966) weighs lieav- 
ily on the assumption that the individual has desire to 
get ahead and advance” himself, an assumption that 
many would question. In lieu of a guiding rationale, this 
analysis focused on a host of miniature and discrete theo- 
retical positions organized around the concepts of oppor- 
tunity, values, and achievement. The objective was to 
determine which orientations best illuminate the ques- 
tion. 

Table 1 presents the cross tabulations between com- 
munity size and college aspirations for males and females. 
These data indicate gross differences between adolescents 
in the smallest towns and the large metropolitan areas 
amounting to 18-20 percent. There is a slight indication 
that male aspirations are more reactive than female as- 
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Table 1. Perrnntage of students aspiring to college, by community size and 
sex . 



Community _ _ Sex 

size Male ^ Female 

l‘00o7niriess ^ ^ ^ r4L2 ' (4.235)' 34.8 (3,937) 

1.000- 5.000 . 46.9 (5,924) 38.0 (5,519) 

5.000- 20,000 55.3 (3.786) 46.6 (3,724) 

20.000- 40,000 60.3 (1,400) 52.3 (1,298) 

100,000 and more 61.7 (10,569) 52.8 (10,163) 



pirr.tions to community size, but this is an artifact of class 
background. 

A broader interpretation of the m caning of the data in 
table 1 is largely contingent on the theoretical frame of 
reference used. If community size is seen as an accidental 
convergence of factors whereby, for example, .small lural 
towns ] I appeal to have adolescents from lower class back- 
grounds or with low academic aptitudes, then table 1 
would not convey a completely valid portrait. Such a por- 
trait could only be attained alter these extraneous factors 
had been standardized among the community size 
groups; that is, accounted for by holding their effects 
cams tan t through statistical analysi.s or some other means 
of control. Alternately, if communities were conceptual- 
ized as functioning entities m which all things are tied 
together or related, then it may be implausible to hold 
things con.star ' . From this ^aew, a lower class background 
and a less than average aptitude are integral aspects of 
small towns. Coin introducing contrc'' ariables 

designed to sc 'a: i ^aence of communi' i the 

influence of aptiluc , i. example, would be tantamount 
to creating a statistical fiction and denying the reality of 
.small towns and the differences that emanate from them. 
Nothing in the data suggests that empirical weight be 
given to one iiTtcrpretation over the other. As one author 
(Blalock, 1961) suggests, these are competing perspec- 
tives with no empirical resolution. In the data reported 
in following sections, a compromise has been attempted 
by seeing both views as valid and representative of dif- 
ferent levels of analysis. 



Access To Opportunity 

The hallmark of an advanced industrial society is the 
marked differentiation that pervades the economic order. 
Occupational pursuits are highly specialized, acutely 
ranked, and systematically distributed in geographical 
locales or areas of functional concentration. The func- 
tional concentration of economic activities has resulted in 
a remarkably consistent ipattern for the rural countryside. 
These areas not only contain vast concentrations of agri- 
culture, but include much marginal entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity as well as an abundance of semi-skilled and un- 
.skilled labor. As a result of rapid technological change 
and the consequent reduction in labor needed for farm- 
ing, unemiployment and poverty in the country are high. 
Industry has not sought locations in rural areas, and mi- 
gration to the city has removed potentially lucrative mar- 
kets. These trends are incomplete to the extent that they 
ignore lush agricultural enterprises and urban poverty; 
yet they reiDiesent the basis of our 20th century economy. 
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Table 2. Percentage of students 
Community 
size 
Males 

1.000 and less 

1.000- 5,000 

5.000- 20,000 

20.000- 40,000 

100.000 and more 

Females 

1.000 and less 

1.000- 5,000 

5.000- 20,000 . 

20.000- 40,000 

100.000 and more 



aspiring to college, by social class, communi ty size, and sex 

Social class 



Lower 


Middle 


Upper 


. 31.6 (2,500) 


49.4 (1,009) 


66.9 ( 643) 


. 34.1 (3.160) 


54.0 (1.452) 


72.7 (1,229) 


. 37.6 (1,651) 


60.9 ( 969) 


77.4 (1.110) 


. 40.3 ( 524) 


63.1 ( 404) 


81.8 ( 446) 


. 41.8 (3,039) 


59.5 (3,199) 


79.5 (4.117) 


. 27.5 (2,416) 


41.5 ( 909) 


57.5 ( 551) 


. 26.8 (3,053) 


45.1 (1,305) 


61.4 (1.081) 


. 30.1 (1,728) 


51.4 ( 938) 


70.3 ( 999) 


. 32.3 ( 526) 


51.4 ( 315) 


77.6 ( 437) 


. 34.2 (3,148) 


48.5 (2,942) 


72.8 (3.827) 



A most glaring consequence of tlie diflFerentialion in 
rural and urban economies is the potential it introduces 
lor affecting an individual’s life chances: the probabilities 
of commanding an advanced education, a prestigious job, 
a reasonably substantial income. Eegardless of the op- 
portunities for free and supported programs of higher 
education, going on to college represents a financial bur- 
den to a family. It may take the form of costs for the ac- 
tivities ancillary to a college education, as well as a deficit 
created by removing a potential contributor to family 
income. 

Social Class. The convergence of life chances and com- 
munity size is adequately reflected in the interpretations 
given to the indicator of social class: of the families in 
Minnesota’s large metropolitan areas, 30.5 percent were 
classified as lower class, compared to 61.2 percent of those 
residing in towns of les.s than 1,000. The issue is the effect 
these distributions have on educational aspirations. 

Table 2 indicates the percentages of adolescents aspir- 
ing to a higher education by social class, community size, 
and sex. These data are noteworthy in several ways. First 
the differences between classes at every commumty level 
average two to three times as large as the differences 
between coinmunities within any given class. Further- 
more, the gap between the smallest and largest com- 
munities observed in table 1 is not uniformly attenuated. 
Eather, it is specified by class of origin: in general, the 
lower classes are slightly less reactive to community size 
than the middle and upper classes. Apparently, among 
lower class adolescents for whom the issue of college at 
tendance is most problematic, there is least v^^viation in 
educational aspirations in connection with town size. 
There is some indication that this pattern partially holds 
for female.s of middle class origin as well. It is, however, 
among the high stains adolescents of both sexes that the 
aspirtUions and community size hypothesis is most clearly 
verified. Here, the original differences noted in table 1 
nearly persist. Sewell (1964) obseived a similar pattern 
among Wisconsin adolescents and has suggested that 
high status students may be most sensitive to the cues 
emanating from the respective occupational structures in 
rural and urban communities. For example, rural yoiims 
in the Wisconsin sample had lower occupational aspira- 
tions than urban youth of comparable intelligence and 
class, a pattern Sewell ascribed to the more depressed 
economy of the Wisconsin countryside. ^ 
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A more detailed examination of the data shows that, in 
every instance, adolescents from a metropolis are more 
likely than those from the smallest rural town to aspire 
to college. The linear pattern between community size 
and aspirations observed in table 1 cannot, however, be 
taken for granted. Reversals occur in a nuinbei of in- 
stances, but are most persistent among adolescents from 
the middle or upper class. Here, adolescents from iiitei- 
mediatc size towns, particularly towns between 2U,UUU- 
40,000, are slightly more likely to aspire to college than 
those from a metropolis. A similar finding was noted by 
Ro^off (1960) in a national sample of high school sen- 
iors! Michael (1966) has suggested that intermediate size 
towns may be sufficiently large to support a first rate aca- 
demic curriculum and at tfie same time sufficiently ? 
to preclude the development of a two school to- • 
is, one for the advantaged and one for the ecoi;; m;: :..!y 
deprived. Eochester was the only town in this cat.,^cry 
to have more than one public school, and these schools 
were not differentiated by the economic backgrounds ot 
the students. Whatever the cause of the reversal, these 
data suggest that the presumed advantage of the metro- 
polis is not beyond question. 

Because of the nonlinear pattern observed with mter- 
mediate size towii.s, it is difficult to give precise statistical 
meaning to the variance in community size explained by 
social class. If use can be made of a crude means of 
standardizing table 2 (Rosenberg, 1962), the data shov^’ 
tiiat 5-6 percent of the differences in aspirations by com- 
munity size can be accounted for by an adolescent s 
social class. 

Financial Resources. Social class is a complex variable 
that reflects a range of considerations other than financial 
capacity: values, past experience, realistic judgments ot 
life chance.s, and so on. It is possible, however, to provide 
a test of the connection between rural-urban divergen- 
cies in aspirations and financial capacities. 

In Minnesota, as elsewhere, there is a decline in real 
income from the metropolis to the countryside, even 
among individuals in comparable occupations. Using 
1950 census data, Duncan and Eeiss (1956) found that 
even with adjustments for males with income and ex- 
perience in the labor force, annual wages in metropolitan 
areas (1 million or more persons) averaged approximate- 
ly $350 more than the median expected on the basis ot 
occupational distribution, whereas in small towns (1,000 



]:)c*rsons or loss) wages a\crag('d $500 less than the 
median cN pec ted. 

Hie Counseling Bureau questionnaire did not contain 
an item on income level- In its place, a financial picture 
was obtained from an array of items the Bureau asked 
separately of college aspirants and nonaspirants. The 
following (|ucstions ^vcrc included: 

(a) If you go to college after liigb school, to what 
c*xtent will your family help pay 

( 1 ) Pay all my cxx^en.ses 

( 2 ) Pay most of my exx)eii.ses 

( 3 ) Pay some of my ex^ienses 

(4) Pay none of my ex^ienses 

(b) If yon are not x^lnmiing to go to college, would 
you cbange your x^lniis and attend college if you 
bad more monev? 

(1) Yes- 

(2) No 

(c) If you are not xdanning to go to college, could 
you afford to go if vou wished to go? 

( 1 ) Yes 

(2) No 

Two x:K)iiits deserve emxjhasis. Fir.st, the items are alti- 
tudinal, and, while they in x^art reflect the cognitive real- 
ity of the student s financial situation, they also allow for 
more subjective inteipretation than would be elicited 
from a direct question on income levels. Second, tlie 
strategy used by the Counseling Bureau in raising these 
questions .sex^arately for a.sx^irants and nonasxjirants pre- 
cluded the x^ossibility ^f directly determining the rela- 
tionshix:) between aspirat.onal level and financial cax:)acity. 
These xroints rex^resent methodological weaknesses ni the 
analysis. 

Table 3 rex^orts the financial capabilities of the families 
of college asx^irants by social class, community size, and 
sex. The data x^i'csented are more notable for their simi- 
larities than for their differences. Reading across classes 
and within community groux^ings, differences in financial 
cax^acities, particularly in the ‘most” category, average 
5-10 percent, somewhat less than iiritially might be antici- 
xrated. Similar, albeit considerably smaller differences, 
ax^pear across the categories of community size. Given the 
limited range of differences, u critic might judge the in- 
dicator deficient, reflecting x^erhaxJS more the idealization 
of the family’s capacity than actual circumstances. While 
the majority of responses hardly dex^icts an idealized \ lew 
of the family (for example, close to one-half of the stu- 
dents thought their parents \vere capable of paying only 
some of their exxjenses), the indicator may otherwise be 
invalid. 

An alternative inteipretation might underline the fact 
that table 3 x^ertain.s to asx^irants only; tliat is, to adoles- 
cents who may come from mobile families, regardless of 
class origin.s or community of residence. Such families, 
this alternative would ha\^e it, may either be financially 
secure with respect to defined needs, may make all pos- 
sible funds available for education, or may lead the child 
to believe in their financial capacity once his decision to 
attend college has been made. These families would have 
to be seen as relatively fixed across class and community 
boundaries. It should be added that the item reflects no 
estimate of how much college will cost an estimate that 
could vary enormously by both community and class. 
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Table 4- Percentage of noncollege aspirants who could afford college, by social chss, community size, and 



Community 

size 






Lower 


Social class 
Middle 


Upper 


Males . 


1,000 and less 






.. 43.6 (1710) 


55.1 ( 510) 


59.2 ( 213) 


1,000-5,000 






. , 45.8 a 083) 


53.3 ( 668) 


58.5 ( 335) 


5,000-20,000 






.. 44.4 (h030) 


57.8 ( 379) 


f2.2 ( 251) 


20,000-40,000 






. . 49.8 ( 313) 


70.5 ( 149) 


70.4 ( 81) 


100,000 and more . . 






.. 47.5 (1.7G9) 


57.7 (1,295) 


62.9 ( 844) 


Females 


1,000 and less — 






.. 5L2 (1,752) 


70.7 ( 532) 


73.9 ( 234) 


1,000-5,000 






. . 55.8 (2,236) 


68.3 ( 717) 


80.1 ( 417) 


5,000-20,000 






. .. 54.1 (1,208) 


73.0 ( 456) 


74.7 ( 297) 


20,000-40,000 






. . . 53.9 ( 356) 


78.4 ( 153) 


78.6 ( 98) 


100,000 and more . 






. . . 47.S (2,073) 


64,9 (1,514) 


78.3 (1,042) 



Table 5. Percentage of noncollege aspirants who would have planned to 
by social class, community size, and sex 

Community - 

Lower 



attend college were funds available, 



Social class 

Middle Upper 



Males 

liOOO and less . . . 

lioOO-5,000 

5 , 000 - 20,000 . . . . 

20.000- 40,000 . . . 

:! 00,000 and more 

Females 

1.000 and less . . 

1.000- 5,000 

5.000- 20,000 . . . . 

20.000- 40,000 ... 

100.000 end more 



3U (1,710) 

32.0 (2,083) 
36.3 (1,030) 

37.1 ( 3:^,3) 

37.0 (1,769) 

40.8 (1,752) 

44.0 (2,236) 

42,6 (1,208) 

46.6 ( 356) 

35.7 (2,073) 



35.1 ( 510) 

38.0 ( 668) 

42.2 ( 379) 

50.3 ( 149) 

43.1 (1,295) 

49.6 ( 532) 

56.5 ( 717) 

55.9 ( 456) 

62.1 ( 153) 

44.5 (1,514) 



34.7 ( 213) 

42.4 ( 335) 

42.6 ( 251) 

50.6 ( 81) 

46.9 ( 844) 

53.8 ( 234) 

64.0 ( 417) 

58.2 ( 297) 

68.4 ( 98) 

59.0 (1,042) 



The picture for nonaspirants is somewhat more reveal- 
iug. Part of it appears in table 4, which reports tlie 
centage of noncollege aspii'c^nts who thought they could 
afford to attend college by social class, community size, 
and sex. The data reflect some indication of difference m 
rural-urban capacities regarding financial resources. First, 
there is substantial variation by class, and, to the extent 
that class position is associated with community size, 
there is some suggestion about gross differentials in nnan^ 
cial support. Even witliin class groups, community differ- 
ences are revealed, although these differences are slightly 
curvilinear with respect to size: in most instances, it is 
tlie adolescents in the intermediate size towns who 
thought they could afford to attend college if they 

desired. ^ i 

A hint of a similar curvilinear pattern is contained in 
table 5, which reports the outcome of a hypothetical de- 
cision by noncollege aspirants to attend college were suf- 
ficient funds available. In some instances, most notably in 
the lower classes, the availability of finances did not ap- 
peal’ to exert prime influence on the student’s decision. In 
other instances, notably for males from the middle and 
upper classes, many more students from interrnediate size 
towns would have attended college were funds available 
than those from the rural areas and, to a lesser extent, 
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tliose from a metropolis. If anything, comparable financial 
capacities appear to have increased rather than attenu- 
ated some rural-urban differences. Notice also that for 
males in towns of less than 1,000, class differentials ap- 
pear to exert less influence on judgments regarding a col- 
lege education. 

Given both the difficulty in working with noncompar- 
able items for aspirants and nonaspirants and a set of dis- 
parate findings, summarizing these data is difficult. The 
evidence, however, does suggest that the availability of 
funds is a similar problem for college aspirants, regard- 
less of class and community origins. Apparently, the 
abundance of funds in urban areas and in the upp^^i' class 
does not alleviate budgeting problems. Whether fund.s 
are substantial or not, they are .spent, and their availabil- 
ity is somewhat invariant across class and community 
boundaries. Unfortunately, the item contained only an in- 
dication of relative availability, and no indication of the 
absolute amount of funds in question. 

As for those not planning to go to college, proportion- 
ately more students from large cities and metroj:)o]itan 
areas thouglit they could afford to go if they desired. This 
does not suggest that ru’ial adolescents would attend col- 
lege were funds available. In fact, the data indicate that, 
contingent on proper funding, substantially more urban 



adolescents would attend college than rural adolescents. 
Apparently, then, standardi'/ing income across commun- 
ily l)oiiiUUn i('s miglit well increase the divergencies in as' 
pirations l)i‘l\s(H'n rural and nrhaii students. This sugges- 
tion is liighly inierc’iitial, \’<.'t it is an interesting coiiiitci ■ 
point to the assumptions contained in financial prograins 
designed to reduce inecjualities in financial siippoit. 

Family Size. The purpose of considering family size is 
to explore what Blai: and Duncan refer to as the “social 
capillary theory’', the hypothesis that asserts that diiter- 
ential fertility hv . . < social class or sojne othei type of 
variable is completely explained hy social mobility (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967, p. 367). As stated by Arsene Dumont, 
the theory claims that just as a cilium of Hcjuid has to .3C 
thin to rise under the force of capillarity, .so a family must 
be small in order to rise in the social scale" (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967, p. 367). The assumption underlying the 
thesis is’ economically based: to tlie extent tlj at finances 
are needed to meet basic needs for food, shelter, and 
clothing, they will be unavailable to finance a child's col- 
lege education. Besides, it i.s assumed that the laigei the 
tamily, the grcaitcr arc the requirements for satisfying 

those needs. . - 

Alternative hypotheses and interpretations ot the im- 
pact of family size have been ofiEered. For example, an 
ortliodox intei'pretation notes that it i.s paieiital immo- 
bility, their attitudes and values, that makes for high fer- 
tility/ The burden fertility impose.s, besides the originat- 
ing attitudes, creates eircaimstances unconduciye to as- 
pirations for higher education. Another variation holds 
that whatever the cause of a large family, each child must 
sliare his parents' time with brothers and sisters. Slyared 
time witli parents is a known factor accounting for intel- 
ligence, and fntelligence in turn is .strongly associated 
with educational aspirations (Nisbet, 1953). Consequent- 
ly, an additional link between family size and aspirations 
could readily be deduced. None of these inteipietations 
denies the relevance of financial buidens to *‘amily size. 
Since intelligence and values are evaluated elsewhere in 
this bulletin^ interpretation of family size here focuses on 
its financial implications. 

Tb.c relevance of family size to rural and urban com- 
munities lies in determining whether by virtue of an in- 
itially immol.nle psychological base, a strong tradition 
emphasizing large fatuilies, or something as fundamental 
as the limited use of contraceptive devices, families are 
larger in rural than in urban areas. The 1960 census foi 
Minnesota reported 3,5 as the average number of chil- 
dren in rural farm areas, compared to 2.4 in Minneapolis 
and Saint Paul (U.S. Census, 1961). The Minnesota 
Counseling Bureau Data paralleled those statistics: in 
rural areas of less than 1,000, one out of two families had 
four oiiilclreo or more, in contrast to the metropolis, with 
le.s.s than one out of three families having four children or 
more. The significance of these diflFerenccs was sustained 
when the effects of social class were conti*olled. 

The manner in which family size differences enter into 
rural-urban divergencies in college aspirations can be 
seen in table 6, which reports college aspirations by fam- 
ilv size, community .size, social clas.s, and sex. Theie is 
little question about the impact of family size differences 
on aspirations: for both sexes and within nearly every 
class and community size category, the influence of fam- 
ily size on aspirations is clearly discernible. 
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Generally, family .size is somewhat less critical for 
women than for men. This suggests that adequate financ- 
es in smaller families are more likely to be channeled into 
higher education for boy.s than for girls. Furthermore, 
within some categories, in particular for towns of less 
than 1,000, family size exerts less influence on aspirations 
than elsewhere. The only clear exception is for high status 
females. This .suggests that while there are many more 
large families in towns of less than 1,000, sharp differenc- 
es in a.spirations remain, even among small families. 

With this exception, however, no clear and regular pat- 
terns were discernible. In some instances, among middle 
class females, for example, community size difference.s 
attenuated for families with four or more children. How- 
ever, original community size differences in aspirations 
were never great for females of this class. In other in- 
stances, notably among upper status men, aspirational 
differences among communities increased for families of 
more than seven siblings. Apparently, family size reduces 
original community differences by only about 2 percent. 

Summary. The findings in table 6, as well as the data 
reported previously, suggest that social class is the only 
factor strongly and consistently related to rural- urban 
aspirational differences. Additional considerations offer 
little in the way of a uniform explanation. The relevance 
of these additional factors should not, however, be de- 
nied: they offer a partial understanding of particular cir- 
cumstances; for example, that fewer rural adolescents 
than urban adolescents would attend college were finan- 
cial resources available, or that family size lias less bear- 
ing on the aspirations of adolescents in towns under 1,000 
than on adolescents in other size towns. Tliese additional 
considerations do not, however, systematically contribute 
to an explanation of rural-urban divergencies. 

Values and Goals 

Economic resources provide only the opportunity to 
aspire to a college education. Equally vital are the crea- 
tion and development of the desire and moti^^ation. On 
this issue also, rural areas have been scored deficient. 
The major criticism of the country is based on the as- 
sumption that rural youth are unlikely to meet and inter- 
act with mobile individuals and, further, that rural cen- 
ters only rarely provide exposure to culturally oi intellec- 
tually enriching materials and events. In contrast to their 
urban counterparts, rural youth are said to be isolated 
from the transmitters of mobility goals. 

Parental Encouragement. In some part, this criticism 
has been leveled at the primary agent of socialization, the 
family. Burchinal (1960), for example, showed that farm 
parents generally pro\nde less encouragement for their 
daughters’ than for their sons’ education. Similarly, Nel- 
son (1960) reported that fanners generally are less likely 
to value education. Abundant evidence and speculation 
suggest a connection between parental attitudes on farm- 
ing and the improbability of college attendance among 
offspring (Burchinal, Haller, and Taves, 1962; Elder, 
1963). In these and similar studies, evidence drawn from 
farm families is taken to be prototypical of rural, families 
and is used to sustain general assertions about the rural 
community. For example, a bulletin entitled Career 



Choices of Rural Youth in a Changing Society (Burcliin- 
al, Haller, and Taves, 1962) persistently use.s farm fami- 
lies as critical illustrations of the rural population. Typi- 
cal, also, is this .statement by Elder (1963, p. 42): ‘the 
farm family and the school with its informal peer systeiii 
arc the major agents in the socialization of rural youth. 
Farming may account for a significant portion of occii- 
pationaf acthaty in rural areas, and agricultural values 
may pervade some of the ideological postures of the 
country.side (Vidich and Bensman, 1958b Yet it is er- 
roneous to transfer correlates of fanning to rural areas 
and small town.s. Tlie referent in one instance is to an oc- 
cupation; in the other it is to a community. The presumed 
similarity parallels the portrait many laymen and rural 
sociologists hold of the urban area as anonymous and 
disorganized, a perspective derived from a highly select 
.slice of the metropolis. 

The Counseling Bureairs data on encouragement to at- 
tend college offered by parents to children are not as 
clearcut as the material on farm families and rural life 
would have one believe. The following item was a.sked of 
each student: 

How does your family feel about your going to 
college? 

1. Insists that I go 

2. Wants me to go 

3. Is indifferent 

4. Doesn’t want me to go 

5. Won’t allow me to go 

Since a scant 2.3 percent selected alternatives 4 and 5, 
they were coinl 3 ined with alternative 3 for this analysis. 

The data suggest some gro.ss differences between rural 
areas and the metropolis. Some 15 percent more men 
from urban areas and 10 percent more women from ur- 
ban areas receive greater encouragement from their par- 
ents in support of higher education. When social class is 
introduced and accounted for in the rural-urban compari- 
son, however, differences among the men slip to 5-10 per- 
cent and completely attenuate among the women. To the 
extent tliat parental encouragement is strongly related to 
class and that class in turn is related to community size, 
rural and urban areas do differ in regard to parental en- 
couragement of higher education. Community size, how- 
ever, adds little understanding that could not be derived 
from class alone. Whatever is happening to the presumed 
stance of tlie typical farm family towards higher educa- 
tion, its effects are not apparent in the wider rural area. 
Encouragemeni' c. nnot, therefore, explain away diver- 
gencies in rural-v.rban aspirations. 

Wliat the variability in encouragement can do is pro- 
vide some partial understanding of die reactions of rural 
and urban adolescents to levels of parental advice. Table 
7 presents the percentages of students aspiring to college 
hy parental encouragement, community size, social class, 
and sex. The data suggest that for males in the middle 
and lower classes, substantial rural and iiiban differences 
in aspirations are maintained only if parents stress higher 
education as moderately or highly desirable. For those 
with presumably more substantial resources; that is, for 
students in the upper class, parental insistence on higher 
eclucation apparently is an effective guarantee that as- 
pirations will match the encouragement given. Here, ap- 
proximately 9 out of 10 students plan on attending col- 
lege, regardless of the size of the community in which 
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tlioy I've. Discernible rural-urban differences in this up- 
per class group emerge among the less insistent parents. 
Apparently, it is in the extreme categories, among upper 
class males who.se parents insist upon their attending col- 
lege or lower class males whose parents are indifferent oi 
don't want them to attend, that the, combination ot cir- 
cumstances overrides community effects. 

The pattern for female students is somewhat different. 
Community differences here fully attenuate only among 
those in the middle and lower classes whose parents are 
committed to college attendance for their children. For 
the others, rural-urban patterns persist and m some in- 
stances even exaggerate original differences. Theoretical- 
ly this pattern makes less sense when compared to the 
pattern observed for males. But empirically the result 
may be the same: parental values in both instances aie 
not well related to community size and, while their in- 
troduction into the analysis provides a specification ot the 
original results, they provide no uniform or total explana- 
tion of community differences. 



Proximity to Institution of Higher Education. Other 
interpretations of contact with mobility values md 
have focused on the general isolation of rural eas. Ob- 
servers have long pointed tnit, for example, die ready 
access in urban areas to sources of cultriral e:n-ichment : 
inuseinns good libraries, adequate secondar^^ schools. 
Duncan (1951) found that colleges and universities, art 
museums, and AM radio stations were more lively to be 
found in cities of li million or more. Integral to these ob- 
servations and other attendant themes is the idea that 
factors extenial to the adolescent’s milieu, particularly 
those that are external to his family, are important in- 
fluences on his mobility. From this view urbanites are 
more likely to be mobile and aspire to college by virtue 
of their access to cultural resources. 

There is an intellectual tone to this perspective, and a 
consequent neglect of the large majority of mobile stu- 
dents oriented to vocational goals. A more moderate in- 
terpretation to this position, one that links enrichment 
with a more practical orientation and permits the family 
a more important role, speaks directly to the issue of 
proximity to institutions of higher education. Lipset and 
Bendix ( 1959, p. 220) state the case this way; 

Almost every innjor city in the western world has 
one or more universities and natives of such com- 
munities can attend college or «niversity while Iw- 
ing at home. In addition, the simple fact that a child 
lives in a community which has a college or univer- 
sity within it should mean that he will be moie 
aware of the possibilities and advanta^s of attend- 
ing an institution of higher learning man will one 
who gio\vs up some distance from a college. 

The model offered focuses on rural isolation, in which 
adolescents are cut off from a direct awareness of the im- 
portance of higher education. Curiously, one of the 
studies cited by Bendix and Lipset m support of then 
position is drawn from work done m Europe nearly a 
half century ago, a circumstance more likely to fit the 

classical rural model. u i i • r oi ^ 

In its most radical form, this thesis probably is untest- 
able If all urban centers have institutions of higher edu- 
cation, aspirations cannot be linked to proximity to col- 
leges independent of urban residence itself, unless we 
-oiild locate an urban area without a center of higher 
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education. Bendix and Lipset probably are correct in 
statini^ that in the United States most, if not all, urban 
centers have such institutions. Consequently, the thesis 
cannot be used as an explanation of rural-urban aspira- 
tional differences. Its utility, if any, is limited to moder- 
ate size communities. 

However po])uIai* * the proximit)^ notion has heen amoni^ 
sociologists and educators, evidence in its behalf has been 
far from impres.sive. Some of it, in fact, has been incor- 
rectly interpreted. Clark (1962), for example, in analyz- 
ing a sample of college freshman from San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, showed that the children of most blue collar work- 
ers attended the local junior college or local state college, 
whereas those of most white collar workers attended 
either a private university (15 miles away) or the state 
university (50 miles away). The author concluded that 
Hree local colleges increase educational opportunity” (p. 
169). Similar evidci ' and conclusions have been 
reached in Minne sota: bite (1965b for example, has 

shown that more s K uts 'om a particular area attenc jd 
a local college 6 stuc nts from increasingly distant 
concentric zones. 

For testing the p ox' n*ty hypothesis, both the C. li- 
fornia and MinnosoU r. .a were misinterpreted. It n ay 
be true that students arc more likely to attend college in 
their home towns, but i^ does not follow that proportion- 
ately more students fro- - that town attend college than 
from more distant towns. Yet this is precisely the point 
that must be established if the proximity hypothesis is to 
be given currency. 

Except for cursory and impressionistic evidence, care- 
ful attemi:)ts to sustain the proximity hypothesis have 
been singularly unsuccessful. Rams0y (1961), for ex- 
ample, found no relation.ship between aspirations and 
distance frem college among a national sample of high 
school seniors. Fortes, Sewell, and Haller (1968) showed 
that distance from college did not alter the mobility orien- 
tations of Wisconsin farm boys. At a more general le\^el, 
McDill and his colleagues (1969) found no consistent re- 
lationship^ of asp:)irat!ons to access to the porofessional 
stage, art galleries, museum.s, concerts, and opera. 

In Minnesota, institutions of higher education, from 
junior colleges up through the state university, are found 
p:)rimarily in urbanized areas. As illustrated in table 8, 
every high school district in towns of 20,000 or more has 
some form of institution of higher education, whereas less 
than 1 poercent of the towns under 1,000 do. Except for 
this broad and poredictable pattern, the data do not other- 
wise suppoort the poroximitv hypothesis. Data in supDnort of 
this assertion are too cumbersome to rep:)ort here. The as- 
sertion, however, was based on the following p)rocedure.s: 
within each of the communit}^ categories, every town with 
a high school district wa.s classified according to whether 
or not it contained an institution of higher education. If 

Table 8. Percentage of towns with a facility for higher education, by com- 
munity .size 

Community 

size _ Percentag e of towns 

1.000 and less’T.TT T 0.4~(N^ 235)^ 

1,000*5,000 0.7 (N = 141) 

5.000- 20.000 50,0 (N = 34) 

20.000- 40.000 100.0 (N - 5) 

100.000 and more 100.0 (N = 3) 

• N denotes number of communities on which percentage is based. ^ — . 







it did not, it was classified according to how di.stant it 
was from this type of facility. Working first with typ:>e of 
school (junior college, .state college, denominational col- 
lege, etc.) and then with the average distances from niul- 
tip]e .schools, absolutely no association emerged between 
p:)roximity and asp:)irational levels among the class graded 
adolescents of a community. 

The broad imp:)licatioiis of this thesis are difficult to 
test. In Minnesota, as elsewhere, p:jroximity and commu- 
nity size arc so comp:)letely confounded that the two can- 
not he disentangled for sepiarate analysis. The pnoximity 
hyp:)Othesis may simpoly not op:>erate within the limited 
range of community sizes examined here. Besides, in 
1967, only a handful of Minnesota towns were more than 
50 miles (apporoximately an hour’s ride) from any facility 
of higher education, and p^lans to reduce this distance to 
35 mile.s were undv. .onsideration (Annneapol : ■ T ihttne, 
Nov. 26, 1968). The state is saturated with cnilcges and 
uni\^ersities and m.iy not p^ro\ade the isolation necessary 
for critically testing the poroximity theory. 

High Schools and Socio-Economic Comp30sition. An 
additional issue in connection with exp:)osiire to mobility 
values relates to the school itself. The p)oint of reference is 
to the influence of the coinp:)o.sition of the student body on 
college aspoiratiors. Hesearch in this area originates from 
a longstanding true cion in sociology, a tradition linking 
p^ersonal influence . ) sociomctric choice (Lazarsfeld and 
Katz, 1955; Moreno, 1953). 

Initially, this research tradition was apop)lied to school 
situations to document friendshipo selection as a means of 
identifying p^opmlar students and isoLites (Moreno, 1947). 
Later, sociometiic techniques were related directly to col- 
lege aspoirations. Haller and Butterworth (1960), for ex- 
amp^le, found aspirations to he linked to friendshipo choic- 
es within social classe.s. This finding has been replicated 
by Simp^son (1962). Becently, Alexander and Campbell 
(1964) have illustrated the influence of sociometric links 
on asp:)irations only when friendshipo choices spoecified in 
the links were reciporocated. 

The guiding ideas of the socioinetric concern have 
been expoanded to touch on the concepit of economic seg- 
regation. Bather than dealing with friendship units as 
such, researchers have attempted to summarize the modal 
socio-economic status of a school and link that status to 
the aspoirations of adolescents. High schools, from this 
view, were seen as macrocosms of friendshipo units. Ap- 
p^roximately a decade ago, Wilson (1959) supDpoorted this 
\'iew by showing that hoy.s in high status schools were 
more likely to aspire to college than boys in low status 
schools, regardless of father’s occupDation, p^arents’ educa- 
tion, the student’s intelligence quotient, or academic 
grades. Similar findings have been replicated by Coleman 
(1961) in Chicago, Boyle (1966) in central Canada, 
Campfl:)ell and Alexander (1965) in the Piedmont region 
of Carolina, Turner (1964) in Los Angeles, Sewell and 
.\nner ( 1966) in Milwaukee, and most generally by Bam- 
.s0y (1961) in a national samp:)le of high school seniors. 

The connection between this research tradition and 
work on divergencies in rural-urban aspirations should be 
apop3arent. Bural areas are most heavil)^ pDopulated by low- 
er and lower middle class families and it is conceivable, 
as Wilson and others have suggested, that their poredomi- 
nance may influence the asp:)iration ; of adolescr its from 
the rrpiddle and iipopoer classes, ^^ariations on tl is theme 
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have long been noted. Previous research in Minnesota on 
economic areas, aspirations, and occupational choice has 
been ambiguous (Kahn, 1957; Corwin, 195S). More re- 
cently, Sewell (1964) cornrnCiueu that: 

. . . urban coinmiinities oil er u iniicli wider and more 
\ aric‘cl range oF occupationai activities than do rural 
eonnnu. Many of these occupations require a 

mininnim of college training For entry. While rural 
higii school seniors are probably not coinidetely un- 
aware of either the rewards ov the entrance require- 
ments of many of the high i)restigo profession ah 
managerial, ^uu! technical positions available in m- 
ban coinmiiniti( ‘s, they arc* certainly less likely to 
liavc' had first band exposure to most of them. More- 
over, then' aie (Miite unlikely to have had direct 
contact v.ith the occupants of these positions, to 
have obst rved n oat their Occupational roles involve, 
to have knowh Ige of their life .styles, or to liave 
heard mmh ab( it these inattc'rs- . . . 

Of course, in the rcral area ai d one school small towns, 
occupational comp^rsition of a community is likely to be 
well reflected in tlio socio-economic compo.sition of the 
high school. In urban areas, because of .size and residen- 
tial segregation, tlnn-e is probably more divergency be- 
tween high school composition and the socio-economic 
composition of the school. But even this divergenc>- is 
amenable to analyzing the influence of high schc,ol com- 
position on college aspirations. 

To follow this analysis and examine wliether the lower 
aspirations in rural areas were a consequence of the pre- 
dominance of low status schoohs, the average socio-eco- 
nomic status of each high school junior in the approxi- 
mately 600 schools in tlie samxfle was calculated. Two 
indications of social rank were then available: the stu- 
dent’s personal status, as determined by his parents’ edu- 
cation, and the .student’s contextual status, as determined 
by the average of the personal statuses of all students in 
his high school class. 

As noted previously, the economic rank distributions in 
rural and urban areas M^ere skewed in opposite directions. 
As a consequence, none of the high schools in rural areas 
could be classified as high status, and only three of the 
high schools in urban areas could be classified as. low 
status. The analysts was further complicated by the fact 
that in medium size towns, the variability in the status 
level.s of high schooEs was in some instances so constricted 
that comparisons of schools were at times virtually im- 
possible to make. 

Table 9 indicates the percentages of students aspiring 
to college by the social status of the school, the social 
status of the respondent, community size, and sex. The 
data are revealing in a number of respects. In regard to 
the impact of the socio-economic status composition of 
the school, the data show a discernible pattern in the 
metropolitan areas and less discernible patterns in towns 
of 5,000-20,000. In medium size towns (20,000-40,000), 
the variability was so limited and the number of schools 
so small (seven) that it was difficult to determine the 
community size at which the contextual effects of high 
schools were no longer apparent. Clearly, however, the 
association bet\\ cen the status composition of the school 
and college aspi' ations is so spotty for towns of less than 
5,000 that, for all purposes, the differences can be con- 
sidered insignificant. 
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Caution should be exercised in interpreting these data. 
First the socio-economic status levels of respondents in 
Liibic 9 liavc i>een controlled within broad liniits, but liave 
not boon k(^pt strictly constant. This is a critical point, for 
if adolescents from a high status schind hay<^ highei pei- 
sonal statuses than similarly ranked indi\nduals from a 
low status scho(d, then aspirations would appear to be a 
fiinetion of school status, whereas in fact they would be 
nothing more than a eonsequenec of inadequately con- 
trolled variability in individual status (Tannehaum and 
Bachman, 1964). To correct this potential source of error, 
the data in table 9 were re-analyzed using fi% e rather 
than three status levels, which provided for more precise 
control. These tables are too cumbersome to report here. 
Although the re-analysis bore out the trends in the metro- 
politan area, it opened to (piostion the results in all towns 
of less th an 100,000. 

Even in tiie metropolitan areas, the effects reported 
may be exaggerated. For example, a number of the low 
status schools originally considered were vocational high 
schools with students who were unlikely to be college as- 
pirants. Removing them from the table alters the patterns 
somewhat, but not enough to reduce confidence in the 
results. Selectivity in entrance is nonetheless a fcictor to 
be accounted for in all urban schools. In towns with one 
school, selectivity is less of an issue. Had metn)politan 
circas with elite public high schools (e.g.. New York City s 
Bronx High School of Science) been included, the results 
may have been even more exaggerated tiian the data in 
table 9 indicate. 

Findings parallel to these Minnesota data were re- 
ported in a recent publication by Ri^chard Boyle ( 1966 ) : 
in a sample of 1,701 high school students in western 
Canada, Boyle found that the status composition of the 
school was a strong corollary of aspirations in metiopoli- 
tan communities of 100,000 or more, but weakly if at all 
connected with aspirations in towns of less than 100,000. 
The absence of any connection between the two variables 
in rural areas was attributed to the strong centralization 
in the Canadian school system, which offset the differeri- 
tiation of standards according to school composition. Al- 
though urban schools also were strongly centralized, 
Boyle speculated that in these circumstances the effects 
of centralization were mitigated by the overriding forces 
of residential segregation. This explanation holds little 
meaning for the findings in Minnesota: a minimal asso- 
ciation between composition and aspirations in rural areas 
was observed, despite the marked decentralization ox the 
Minnesota school system. In fact, in 1967, the year these 
data were collected, Minnesota ranked fifth in tlie nation 
for number of school districts, a position out of all pro- 
portion to its population. It is likely that compositional 
effects in urban areas have a degree of generality inde- 
pendent of the control exerted by a school system. 

Explaining this specification is beyond the scope of this 
study, but two po.ssihilities deserve mention. First, the 
‘omparisons for rural and urban areas involve schools 
from different scales of analysis. In urban areas, schools 
(and neighborhoods) are being compared within almost 
a single metropolitan community, the Twin Cities, where- 
as in rural areas entire communities, not cojnmunities that 
are internally differentiated, are considered. Conceivably, 
rural communities are more different from each othei 
than are neighborhoods in an urban area: they may be 
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mon- subject to regional or county inttucnces that arc un- 
wittingly controlled within a single metropolis. Second, 
selective migration between school areas of differing 
status composition may be more likely Vv'ithm a confined 
urban communit\^ tlian among a h(xst of geographically 
disparate rural tc'nvns. From this perspecti\^c, urban fam- 
ilies move to or rt oiain in neighborhoods consonant with 
’’ life styles, particularly in regard to tlie mohility as- 
I .uions parent.s maintain for their children. The thesis 
.everses the temporal se(iiicnce implied in interpreting 
? ble 9; namely, that composition prccede.s aspirations. 

Unfortunately, the Counseling Bureau collected no in- 
nation to support or deny the validity of these points. 

U: mining them would require a longitudinal study ol 

th evolution of aspirations as they relate to moves with- 
in iiral and urban areas and a comparison of aspirational 
diiterences by school in urban areas substantially diver- 
gent in socio-economic composition. 

However tlies(' questions are rec()ncilcd, an additional 
is.^ne remains: do rural-nrhan differences persist under 
the varying social .statuses of schools P One point the data 
in table 9 make abundantly clear i.s that at nearly cveiy 
level of personal status, students from high status metro- 
politan high schools are more likely to aspire to college 
than students from outlying rural areas or le.sser ranked 
schools in urban m eas. Yhere is no (juestion that the high- 
er aspirations in the metropolis are partially derived from 
adolescents attending high status schools. At the other 
extreme, the data are almost as unequivocal: there aie 
many more low status schools in rural areas than in the 
metropolis. However, f r students in low status metro- 
politan schools, college aspirations tend to be lower than 
for students in similar status schools outside the metro- 
politan area in nearly all instances except among the low- 
er class. The superiority of the metropolitan area in stim- 
ulating mobility orientations cannot be taken for granted: 
students from urban slum schools are less likely to plan 
on college than similarly situated students in small towns 
and in the country. As for adolescents in the intermediate 
categories (scores 2 and 3), the data in table 9 are suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to conclude that residence in a metro- 
politan area neither aids nor hinders students in develop- 
ing college plans when they are compared to comparably 
placed adolescents in rural areas. 

Summary. Apparently, the status composition of the 
school provides the most uniform means of explaining 
rural-urban differences in this area. It also may be the 
most difficult variable to interpret. Additional work needs 
to be done on selective immigration within the urban 
area on whether high aspiration adolescents and families 
migrate to high stcitus neighborhoods regardless of per- 
sonal status. Furthermore, the lack of any apparent a.sso- 
ciation between aspirations and high school composition 
in rural areas cannot remain anomalous if the broader 
thesis is to have general utility. Two avenues of inquiry 
appear to be worthwhile. First, it may be necessary to 
gain some understanding of the extraneous sources of 
variability that influence scattered rural communities. In 
most instances, unfortunately, communities of diverse lo- 
cation with varying industrial and economic 
have been similarly classified if they are the same size. 
Second, it may be useful to explore potential mechan- 
isms by which scliool composition might influence aspira- 
tions. Evidence has suggested that rural youth are com- 




pliant and siifficiontly obedient to their families (Straus, 
1964). IDoes this mean that they are less likely to be in- 
lliienced by peers in tlieir immedi ate milieu; that is, l)v 
the composition of the school? Were this the case, the 
notions attributing lower aspirations of rural adolescents 
to minimal exposure to high status persons would have to 
be critically re-examined. 

While the data appear to warrant furtl .t exploration 
of the influence of high school composition, additional 
work on ne other two variables is less compelling. Data 
on parental encouragement suggested caution in general- 
izing from the farm family to the wider rural area. With 
differing amounts of encouragement, differences in as- 
pirati ais between rural and urban adolesc :*nts attenuat- 
ed, but, with class controls, parents in small towns were 
no nif)re likely to support a positive attitude towards col- 
lege attendance than parents in the metropolis. 

The concepts surrounding proximity to institutions of 
higher education were somewhat more complicated, but 
again the data were uninspiring. Towns with colleges in 
their boundaries were no more likely to have adolescent.s 
with high aspirations than towns without them, indicating 
that the mere presence of these facilities has little effect 
on the plans of rural youth. Extended classifications of 
institutions, as well as more elaborate estimates of prox- 
imity, were ecpially unrewarding. The lack of any signi- 
ficant results suggests tluit proximity may not be a factor 
in areas saturated with existing facilities. One point, how- 
ever, should be kept in mind: none of the rural com- 
munities matched the 4 win Cities metropolitan area in 
number and diversity of higher educational facilities, a 
consideration that may be important in future work. 



Achievement Potential 

Regardless of opportunity or encouragement, adoles- 
cents must exhibit sonic academic aptitude if college at- 
tei:idance is to be considered realistic. In Minnesota, like 
elsewliei'e, bigh school students are advised, counseled, 
and carefully selected according to their performance on 
ability examinations (Goslin, 1963) and on the basis of 
grades and such values as intellectual interest or auto- 
nomy. 

Some suggestion of the depressed potential ot rural 
adolescents has been drawn from inferences concerning 
performance in objective examinations. Sewell (1964), 
for example, using the Henniciu-Nelson test of mental 
ability, a presuma&y culture free intelligence test, found 
that there were small but persistent differences in the 
tendency for rural youths to score in the highest tertial 
le.ss frecjueiitly than urban youths. Tliis reveised an 
earlier finding for Wisconsin adolescents (Sewell and 
Ellenbogen, 1952), in which intelligence differences ac- 
cording to community size were eliminated (and in sonie 
instances reversed) after controls for parental education 
were introduced. In this latter study, however, commu- 
nity categories did not include any large urban areas. A 
finding parallel to SewelVs 1964 research has been re- 
ported by Middleton and Grigg (1959). Their sample of 
Florida high school students showed that intelligence 
scores were lower in rural than urban areas, e^^en with 
status levels controlled, ^ 
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Other evidence on the achioveu nt poU tial of rural 
adolescents has been in ferred less i the ol exami- 

nations and more from . analysis ( » the p: .sinned causa- 
tive agent of achievemc. potential, th high school itself. 
The niost recent analys for Minnesota is contained in 
the so-calkal Domian ( )67) report, Kduaifion, 1967: A 
SiateiL'idc t^tudij of KJch ^utanj, Sccon (Hid Area Vo~ 
cafional-Tcchniccd Educ lion in A/hnu sota. The Domian 
report provides a critir; le of the small, unconsolidated 
high schools found pro ! minantly in outlying rural areas. 
These schools, Domiav. charged, provide fewer special- 
ized and rich academic rrograms, somewhat more formal 
pedagogical methods, i ewer extracurricular activities, 
more inadequate libra: and teaching facilities, greater 

demands on the capac: li(^s of principals and educators, 
and so on. Domian concluded that (1) students in rural 
areas were being sbort-cluinged educationally, (2) man- 
power consequently wa;: being wasted, and (3) legisla- 
tion should be passed in :mediately to rectify existing edu- 
cational deficiencies. 

Implicit in this and other such reports are a number of 
assumptions, among them the belief that a changed edu- 
cational curriculum can change l^asic mobility orienta- 
tions that have firm roots in family tradition. More not- 
able, however, is the assumption that wasted manpower 
(a term that can be read as limited mobility orientations) 
is a function of inadequate educational facilities. No- 
where in the 440-page Domian report is anything other 
than inferential evidence presented on an association be- 
tween high school facilities and wasted manpower or 
mobility orientations. 

High School Size. The documentation in the Domian 
report concerning high school size and the extensiveness 
of curriculum offerings’ is dramatic. During the first year 
of high school, size makes little difference. But, as stu- 
dents proceed in school, size becomes an ever rnore criti- 
cal influence on course diversity. For example, in the in- 
stances Domian cites, high school seniors* in a school of 
200 students could select from four electives, whereas in 
a school of 1,750, students could choose from 26. Part of 
the deficiency results from limited resources. Plowever, 
even if resources were available, it is questionable that 
small schools could provide suificient students to attend 
courses in a diversified curriculum. 

Size is a function of two processes: population concen- 
tration and school district consolidation. By definition, 
rural areas are .sparsely populated, which in large part 
accounts for the smaller secondary schools located there. 
But smaller secondary schools also can be attributed to 
the failure to consolidate disjoarate units. In some parts of 
the state, consolidation is viewed as a mechanism for 
undermining local autonomy. Minnesota’s recent history 
has been somewhat encouraging: from 1930 to the mid- 
fifties, the mimher O' districts declined from oyer 8,000 to 
just under 3,000 (h elson, 1960). This reduction has oc- 
curred in response lo population shifts from rural to ur- 
ban areas and to the recommendations of educators and 
legislators. While consolidation and redistricting have 
continued, Minnesota still lead.s the nation in number of 
school districts relative to population. 

The relationship between school and community size 
was apparent from the Counseling Bureau’s data. For ex- 
ample, in schools in communitie.s of less than 1,600, more 
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Ill an one-quarter liad junior classes of less than 25 stu- 
dents, anei over 80 percent had enrollments of less than 
50- Fnrt^ tmiore, none o^ the schools in towns of thi.s size 
had junior classes of more than 125. By contrast, no met- 
ropolitan school had a junior class of less than 100 stu- 
dents, and some 30 percent had junior classes of more 
than 500, The schools with enrollments nearing 4,000 
were drawn primarily from the rapidly growing sul)ir " ^ 
of the Tw'in Cities. 

A population of 5,000 appeared to represent the le* i 
at which .school size dramatically increased- The dish i- 
hiition of school sizes made for an interesting limitation 
oil the issues that could be raised with the Counseling 
Bureairs data. That is, if less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the schools in the under 1,000 category had at least 100 
pupils in the junior class, then only with limited confi- 
dence would it he po.ssihle to compare institutions of 
similar size in rural areas and in the metropolis. 

Beyond these difficulties, one assumiDtion related to the 
cnrrelatecl ideas of intellectual enrichment and restraint 
should he made explicit. Students enter school with given 
po-ssil)ilities for clcvclopment. As they progress, curricu- 
lum possihili tie.s hold the potential of pionioting inteiest 
and curiosity in academic afiEairs. ^Vith limited diversity, 
curiosity may he restrained because students inevitably 
must take courses in which they aren’t interest. And, con- 
sequently, plans to do well or to continue in school may 
be stifiecl. 

These assumptions are well rooted in the progressive 
philosophies frequently subscribed to by educators. As 
goal.s they may be laudable. But as causes of college as- 
pirations they are seriously open to question. Essentially, 
the size concept assumes that aspirations that are partially 
rooted in family and other primary group expeiience can 
he reversed, or at least affected, by acadeinic cuiiiculum. 
A recent study by Coleman and his colleagues (1966) 
strongly suggested that the curriculum or other aspecL-^ 
of teaching facilities have little efl:'ect on either learning 
or aspirations. Natalie Ramspy (1961), in a national aam- 
pic of high school seniors, observed only a slight and in- 
significant correlation between aspirations and school 
size, a surprising result considering that controls for ur- 
ban' and rural communities were not introduced into the 
analysis. 

The Minnesota Counseling Bureau’s data on school size 
and aspiration-s are uninspiring on a number of counts. 
First, students with low aspirations were not primarily 
from' the smallest rural schools. Second, practically none 
of the schools within any community size category 
showed any relationship between size and aspiration.s. 
For example, in towns of less than 1,000, 32.8 percent of 
the females in the smallest schools (with junior classes of 
less than 25) aspired to college, compared to 34,1 per- 
cent for schools with junior classes of more than 100. 
Similar statistics were obtained in most of the commu- 
nity categories at every level of social class and for both 
sexes. The only exception was within the metropolitan 
area: approximately 6-7 percentage points separate the 
aspirations of students at the smallest schools (100-300 
students) from those at the largest (over 500). The re- 
lation.ship was consistent among all classes and for both 
-sexes. Further inspection of these data, however, revealed 
that the large schools were drawn predon:iinantly frorn 
middle and upper middle class suburbs. When the vari- 
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ability in class composition was accounted for, tlie ditfer- 
ences originally observed with respect to size attenuated. 

Nothing in these data .suggests that scJkk) 1 consolida- 
tion .should he discontinued. Consolidation certainly pro- 
\'^ides for more varied extracurricular activities and foi a 
more div^erse educational curriculum, and may provide 
for more efficient plant operation as well. Such v^ariety in 
curriculum and extracurricular activities can stimulate 
adolescents’ interest and commitment to education. But 
when evaluated from the limited criteria offered here, 
school size vv»as unimportant as an explanation or rural- 
urban div^ergencies in aspirations. 

Academic Aptitude and High School Rank. Whiie par- 
ticular arguments ov^er such points as size are in need of 
correction, the overall implications of tlie Doinian report 
concerning the inferior education of rural adolescents 
may be substantially accurate. Specifically, is there evi- 
dence to support Domian’s assumption that the aspira- 
tions of rural adolescents are depressed because of lower 
ai^ti tildes for academic work? This prediction is bole but 
nonetheless consistent with i^revious hyx^otheses on in- 
telligence in rural and urban areas (Sewell, 1964; Middle- 
ton and Ci-igg, 1959). 

To test for the relative achievement potential of rural 
and urban adolescents, we drew upon scores derived 
from the Minnesota Scholastic Ax^titude Test (MSAT, 
Form C). Strictly interpreted, this test measures not in- 
telligence but a number of factors x^redicting success in 
college performance (Swanson, 1967, 1968). Previous 
work by Berdie and Flood (1965) indicated lovver ability 
scores among rural adolescents, but their analysis did not 
include corrections for social class. 

The data in table 10 contrast with previous results. 
Th^ table contains the distribution of MSAT scores by 
community size, sex, and social class. Notice x^articularly 
the absence of any discernible association between ax^ti- 
tude and community size. Gwen the credibility of pre- 
vious findings on intelligence differences, these results 
suggest that rural and urban schools might attenuate the 
basis of scholastic aptitude. Whatever the alleged defi- 
ciencies of the nonmetrox^olitan schools^ faulting the rural 
educational system from the narrow vuew of academic 
capacity vvould be difficult. 

Does ax^titude otherwise affect the college asx^irations 
of rural and urban adolescents? Table 11 provides a X^ai- 
tial answer. As may be surmised from the x^revious re- 
sults, the ax^titude scores do not grossly reduce commu- 
nity differences in a statistical sense, and consequently 
do not adequately account for rural-urban dwergencies. 
What the aptitude scores do is sx^ecify the conditions un- 
der which community size differences affect aspirations. 
For example, among the men, wlio may receive the most 
pressure to attend college, it is among ripper class males 
who score in the lowest third of the MSAl profile that 
community size is most influential In intermediate size 
towns and in the metroxiolis, the number of males asxrir- 
ing to college is 4-5 out of 10; in the smallest towns, the 
number drops to less than 3 in 10. Contrary to the vvasted 
manpower concept, then, it is precisely among untalented 
upper class males that rural areas most dramatically de- 
tract from college aspirations and urban areas stimulate 
college aspirations. At the other extreme, for middle and 
upper class hoys scoring in the upper third of the MSAT 
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cUstrilnition, community size does not make a difference. 
Hero, pressures to attend college apparently are so great 
that 8-9 out of 30 plan to attend, no matter where they 
reside, fn contrast, SewcU's (1964) Wisconsin data 
showed the most siil)stantial cominunit)' differences in the 
liigli iiitc'lligence, upper class male group. Among other 
things, the comparison might illustrate only the instability 
of statistical estimates in tables that simultaneously ex- 
amine the associations among five related variables (Bla- 
lock, 1963). 

The specifications for females are somewhat less uni- 
form. Again it is among the least intelligent upper class 
students that rural-urban differences are exa^erated. 
Curiously, many of the theoretical positions on differences 
in rural-urban aspirations (Lipset and Bendix, 1959) 
capitalize on the supposed sensitivity of the urban ado- 
lescent to upper class occupations, whereas these data 
suggest that urban complexes are instrumental for pre- 
cisely those who, from the standpoint of academic po- 
tential, are least likely to gain prestigious positions. How- 
ev(?r, in contrast to the males, all the high status girls re- 
veal more uniform community differences, regardless of 
the MS AT tertial in which they placed. Contrary to the 
results for the males, this finding conforms directly to 
Sewell’s (1964) Wisconsin results, indicating some gen- 
erality across state lines. 

To examine more fully the relationship between apti- 
tude and aspirations in rural and urban areas, an alter- 
nate definition of aptitude w^is introduced. The high 
school rank of each student was ascertained by the Coun- 
seling Bureau from reports issued by the schools on a 
grade based percentile rank for each student in the junior 
class. For convenience, ranks were divided into high, 
medium, and low groupings. In practice, rank scores and 
MS AT scores may tap identical phenomena, or the former 
may be derived from the latter. The utility of the rank 
.score stems from each schoors independent assessment 
cf a student's capacity, a judgment that reflects the local 
context. 

Hank positions are identical in rural ^^nd urban areas, iio 
the data in table 10 have no precise analogue here. The 
material on rank and aspirations reveals essentially the 
same pattern as tlie material on aptitude: rural-urban dif- 
ferences persist, even within similarly ranked groups. 
Curiously, tliere is a persistent tendency for females to 
maintain a higher rank than males, despite apparent 
equality on the aptitude examination. Controls for class 
and community size do not alter these results. 

Of somewhat more interest is the interplay between 
rank and aptitude. This tyjDc of analysis provides an op- 
portunity to understand how adolescents of equal com- 
petence fare in rank position in rural and urban high 
schools. If, for example, competition for grades is greater 
in url:)an areas than rural areas, persons of high aptitude 
in the metropolis may experience more difficulty in at- 
taining a higher rank than persons vviti similar aptitude 
in rural areas. Similar, though less dramatic, difficulties 
may hold for adolescents of lesser aptitude as well. 

Table 12 presents the percentages of students in vari- 
ous rank positions of their high schools by aptitude 
scores, social class, and sex. Tlie full data on which this 
table is based are cumbersome, so only small rural towns 
and urban areas with more than 20,000 persons are re- 
ported. The result is somewhat mixed. Among tlie men. 
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For c(arity, mtermediate size towns (1,000-20,000) are not reported in this ta6fe. The patterns that ernerge there are essenfiaiiy simriar to those premus/y reported in this bulletin. 
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there is some indication that lower class rural .students 
witli substantial ability attain a higher rank than urban 
students, whereas those with lower ability attain a lower 
rank. In comparison with the urban areas, howcAer, the 
clifferene'-*s are slight. Soniewhat more revealing and dis^ 
cernihle are the patterns among the middle and upper 
classes. In a tew instances, rural adole.scents scoring in 
the intermediate MSAT level are somewhat more likely 
to attain higher ranks than urban adolescents ot similar 
academic capacity. A parallel pattern exists toi males in 
the upper MSAT tertial It may appear that some of these 
effects can be explained by the division of metropolitan 
schools into economically segregated units; that in high 
status schools, for examiffe, many highly intelligent ado- 
lescents are competing for x^ositions that only a limited 
number can attain. From tliis view, some students, even 
those with substantial ability, must fall below high ranks. 
However, data on economic segregation in metropolitan 
areas indicate that this line of reasoning is incorrect. Fur- 
thermore, a careful examination of the comx>lete data on 
which table 12 is based shows that the difficulty for those 
in the intermediate and upper aptitude groupings in 
achieving a higli rank is discernible in communities some- 
what smaller than the metropolis where economic segre- 
gation is not as xoronoiincecl. 

Among females, a similar pattern of effects emerges. 

In tlie lower status group, there is again less divergence 
between rural and urban areas than elsewhere. In the 
middle and upper classes, however, those in the tv/o up- 
X^er tertials on the MSAT x^rofile are more likely to attain 
upper rank in the rural areas than in urban areas. For 
females, like males, a low aptitude score is consistently 
translated into a low rank throughout both rural and ur- 
ban areas. 

There is an interesting tendency in rural areas for so- 
cial class to be slightly more influential in determining 
the combination of MSAT scores and rank position than 
is the case in urban areas. For example, in towns of less 
than 1 000, 60.8 percent of the lower cla.ss high aptitude 
males placed in the high rank category, whereas this was 
true of 66.8 percent of the middle class males and 73.7 
X^ercent of the iix^X^^^* class males. Parallel figures for the 
identical quadi'ant and classes in the urban areas are 
55.6, 58.0, and 62.1 percent, respectively. 

Given the tendency for adolescents of moderate and 
high aptitude to rank distincti\^e]y higher in rural than in 
urban areas, there is a further issue to how the pattein 
affects aspirational differences. A partial answer cim be 
gained from table 13, which reports aspirations for col- 
lege by rank position, aptitude scores, social class, sex, 
and selected community sizes. As might be suspected, 
there are few reversals in the comparison between metro- 
politan students and those residing in the smallest niral 
town; at every rank and aptitude level, aspirations are 
highest in the metropolis. Furthermore, in most instances, 
with some possible exceptions among high aptitiide fe- 
males an adolescent will more likely aspire to college it 
intermediately ranked in the metropolis than highly 
ranked in towns of less than 1,000. 

On closer examination, the data in table 13 show that 
the clifferences between rural and urban areas are least 
likely to be located in the high MSAT-high rank cate- 
gories or in the categories immediately next to the high- 
est. Furthermore, the metropolitan advantage over the 
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smallest towns tends to be confined to the low and at 
times to the intermediate rank and Liptitude positions. 
For example, in the low and intermediate onk and apti- 
tude positions among upper class males, differences be- 
tween small and large towns average out to approximate- 
ly 20 percent, somewhat more than the aspirational dif- 
fo'ences initially observed without rank and aptitude con- 
trols. This specification is a result of the tendency for 
rural adolescents to go on to college if they have attained 
high scores on their aptitude examinations and high ranks 
in s*chool standing. When these adolescents are ig'mred 
in rural-urban comparisons, the original as^^Tation.'- dif- 
ference.s are somewhat exagg(nated. From this view, the 
higher rank obtained by a rural youth on the basis of 
given academic aptitude is only an advantage if he places 
in the top third of his class. If he falls below this thres- 
hold, the initial differences separating him from urban 
students increase. 

Percentages based on few cases, as well as the scope of 
the data contained in table 13, make summarizing diffi- 
cult. But, in the development of aspirations, rank appar- 
caitly plays no more important a role than aptitude in 
rural than in urban areas. From this view, the state and 
local standards set forth in particular schools are not at 
odds with one another. The only differential stimulus ac- 
corded the rural student is similar in effect to the one 
noted in regard to the MS AT data alone: those in either 
the lower or intermediate rank and aptitude categories 
are most vulnerable to whate\'er it is that may l:>e ac- 
counting for community differences in college aspirations. 



Satisfaction from School. In the popular stereotype, 
rural families show disdain for scholastic as well as in- 
tellectual values and goals. Instead, emphasis is placed 
on the traditional virtue of common sense. As previously 
noted, evidence suggests that the stereotype is nothing 
more than that. For example, the data previously pre- 
sented on parental encouragement and community size 
suggest no support for the conception of rural areas as 
generally devoid of interest in education. Although it may 
be true that farm families show some disdain for higher 
education, no evidence suggests that such disdain can be 
generalized to families living in rural areas. 

If higher education is supported by rural parents, isn’t 
there sufficient reason to believe that it will be supported 
by adolescents as well? This issue is important, for a criti- 
cal element in the achievement syndrome is the gi*atifica- 
tion derived from school and the academic environment. 
If an element of academic gratification is not present, 
aptitude or achievement potential will not likely be exer- 
cised in the school. 



However much currency has been given to the popular 
image of rural antagonism to education, there is little in- 
dication that it is widespread among rural high school 
adolescents. Straus (1964), for example, has shown that 
although farm children valued such nonintellectual mat- 
ters as hard (physical) work, this was not true of rural 
adolescents in contrast to those residing in the metro- 
polis. Other studies have similarly attributed the nonin- 
frellectual \^alues of rural areas to farm boys alone. 

The findings derived from the Counseling Bureau data 
were in accord with other research reported on rural and 
urban areas. The item used in this analysis was phrased 
as follows: 
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Do you like school? 

( 1 ) Like it most of the time 

(2 ) U.sually like it 

( 3 ) Don’t care one wa\^ or the other 

(4 ) Usually dislike it 

( 5 ) Dislike it most of the time. 

Since few persons selected alternatives 4 and 5, they were 
grouped with alternative 3 and .scored ac low in academic 
gratification. Various interpretations can be drawn from 
the responses, particularly with reference to academic or 
extra-academic gratification. Whatever interpretations 
given, two pieces of evidence suggest its relevance to aca- 
demic circumstances: (1) there is a dramatic relationship 
between gratification and percentage aspix*ing to college, 
and (2) a relationship exists between social clas.s and 
gratification; that is, the higher the class, the more like]; 
it is that adolescents consider school a rewarding experi- 
ence. 

The data indic^ate neither a strong nor persistent rela- 
tionship favoring greater school gratification among rural 
than urban adolescents. If anything, the findings suggest 
a slight but discernible tendency for mral adolescents to 
enjoy sehool more frequently than urban adolescents, 
even with class and sex controlled. Among upper class 
females, for example, some 58.5 percent of those in towns 
of less tlian 1,000 'like [school] most of the time"', where- 
as this was tme of 50.4 percent of the females in the met- 
ropolis. While slight, these differences strongly indicate 
that lower aspirations in rural areas cannot uniformly be 
ascribed to dissatisfaction with school. 

The association of satisfaction to aspirations and com- 
munity size follows something resembling a now fairly 
well established pattern, as shown in table 14, which re- 
ports the percentages of students aspiring to college by 
academic satisfaction, community size, social class, and 
sex. For males, the data suggest that at every class level, 
aspirational differences between communities attenuate 
for diose who like school and increase for those who do 
not. 

As shown previously, a similar pattern held for data 
in regard to academic rank, aptitude, and, in some in** 
.stances, parental encouragement: for the intelligent or 
the encouraged, differences among communities were 
small, whereas in the low category for either, community 
differences either persisted or became substantially more 
dramatic. The consistency of these findings suggests that 
community differences in aspirations are substantial for 
precisely those who appear to be most dependent on 
their environment: the uiiencouraged, those with poor 
aptitude, and the academically dissatisfied male who, be- 
cause of these characteristics, receives little stimulation 
from himself or others to attend college. 

Caution should be exercised in considering this as well 
as alternate interpretations. There i.s little in the Counsel- 
ing Bureau’s data that speaks to causality, or die temporal 
sequence of variables. It has been consistently assumed 
that aptitude, parerital encouragement, and academic 
gratification precede aspirations. Yet the reverse may be 
closer to reality. For example, with special reference to 
the data in table 14, it is conceivable that a majority of 
the males who aspire to college state that they are satis- 
fied with school, whereas those who do not so aspire most 
frequently state that they are satisfied with school when 
they have lived in a rural rather than an urban commu- 
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nity. The initial interpretation given to the data may ap- 
pear more plausible than this one, but there is nothing in 
the results to confirm or deny either view. 

Regardless of causality and the exact interpretation 
rendered, table 14 shows a similar pattern for females and 
males only among high status students. In middle and 
low status groups, the pattern either disappears or is re- 
versed. Clearly, any consistency in regard to sex simi- 
larities among communities of Viiried size cannot be taken 
for granted. In addition, the reversals suggest that the 
effects of community size must be considered in conjunc- 
tion witli particular circumstances, such as the dimension 
of sex. Such considerations have been offered: Sewell 
(1964), for example, has argued that rural females face 
more limited occupational opportunity than rural males 
and consequently must gear their behavior and orienta- 
tion to compete in the urban labor market. These and 
other interpretations, however, have yet to be firmly es- 
tablished as integral to a well formulated thesis on com- 
munity size. 

Summary. Tlie items contributing to achievement po- 
tential ha\^e consistently been uninspiring as ado ate 
explanations of plans for higher education in rural and 
urban communities. Neither intelligence, rank, school 
size, nor satisfaction accounted for aspirational differenc- 
es across community categories. In fact, some of these in- 
dicators, notably academic aptitude and satisfaction, were 
not even associated with rural and urban residence, as 
initially hypothesized. 

These data suggest that a conception of academic op- 
portunity, on which much of this analysis was based, may 
not be the most profitable way to examine aspirational 
differences with respect to community size. It is true that 
schools in rural areas provide less rich and diverse course 
work than schools in urban areas. It is also true that rural 
students less frequently aspire to college than urban stu- 
dents. But these facts appear to be unrelated to one 
another. Furthermore, a variable as critical as academic 
aptitude bears no simple association to community size. 
Apparently, additional aspects of rural and urban resi- 
dence, such as families and other aspects of community 
structure, are more critical than the school and some of 
its immediate consequences. 

What the data do permit is some delineation of those 
students whose aspirations are most vulnerable to com- 
munity effects. From the perspective of academic satis- 
faction, these are the students who dei'ive little gratifica- 
tion from school. From the perspective of academic apti- 
tude, these are the students who are poorly ranked in 
their class or who score in the lower thirds of the MSAT 
profile. From either view, tliese are the students who re- 
ceive little stimulation, from themselves or from those 
around them, to attend college. And, without it, the 
handicap of residence in a rural area becomes substantial. 
Unfortunately, the data are not instructfve as to the exact 
elements of community structure that create this handi- 
cap. 



Summary and Conclusion 

Despite the popularity of ^^arious explanations of rural- 
urban divergencies, many can be classified as myths. For 
example, contrary to common belief: 
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• rural students register academic aptitude scores simi- 
lar to those of urban students. 

• rural students arc as strongly encouraged to attend 
college as urban students. 

• rural stud(*nts arc as likely, and perhaps more likely, 
to enjoy school as urlmn students 

• rural students do not lower their aspirations as a 
consequence of the lack of opportunity to attend 
proximate institutions of higher education. 

• rural students do not reject college because of the 
scarcity of family financial support, 

• rural students do not react in their aspirations to the 
size of the high school they attended. 

Each of these factors has been offered as an explana- 
tion of rural-urban differences; none has sufficient em- 
pirical evidence to support it. What does emerge is the 
overriding importance of social class in understanding 
community effects. First, class differences in rural and 
url^an areas are pronounced: as a result of uneven eco- 
nomic development and concentration, the metropolis is 
the residence for the majority of middle and upper class 
families in Minnesota, Second, of all the variables ex- 
amined, social class reduces rural-urban differences most 
uniformly and consequently provides some understanding 
of why the differences exist. Also, while aspirations were 
primarily related to segregation in the metropolis, the 
higher aspirations were those of urban adolescents drawn 
from predominantly high status schools. Furthermore, 
segregation by community size was so confounded that 
all high status schools, but only a handful of low status 
schools, were located in the urban area; low status schools 
were mainly in rural towns of less than 1,000. 

The exact meaning of these results on segregation may 
have to leinain unclear until better longitudinal data are 
available. At the very least, the data locate more precisely 
the residential origins of college aspirants. Whether these 
aspirations are a consequence of school facilities and per- 
sonnel, of selective migration, or of peer group influence 
niusti remain a problem for future research. 

While the class findings provide a partial understand- 
ing of rural-urban divergencies, they by no means consti- 
tute complete explanations of aspirational differences. 
Tlie impact of class, however, is so potent that, once en- 
tered in the analysis, other seemingly critical sources of 
influence provide no further uniform understanding of 
community effects. 

These alternative sources of influence do, however, 
play a role in specifying rural-urban differences in aspira- 
tions, and consequently permit some furtlier understand- 
ing of the process. Given an an*ay of reversals and at 
times confused patterns, the data presented generally 
suggest that community differences attenuate for those 
who may feel a direct pressure to attend college. These 
are the iq^per class adolescents who have been strongly 
encouraged by their parents, the adolescents who derive 
personal satfstaction from school experience, or students 
who have attained high scores on aptitude examinations. 
Understandably, these patterns occur more frequently 
for males than females. What these findings suggest is 
that the forces generated by encouragement for higher 
education or by advanced academic aptitude, forces with 
strong roots in family experience, can serve as a buttress 
against a potentially oppressive rural environment. How- 



ever, the data do not clearly show that the opposite is 
true. At times, rural-urban differences arc greate.st in a 
^’aricty of intermediate categories. 

Tlic effects of niml areas arc, from this view, less tlian 
monolithic. Combined with \'alues and aptitudes, the 
rural community structure appears to depress college as- 
pirations below the level of comparable students from 
more urbanized areas. Any effort at further explication 
of low aspirations in rural areas would require a more 
intensi\'e analysis of adolescents and a more systematic 
understanding of community structures than is possible 
here. Whatever the outcome of future efforts, this much 
the data clearly suggest: rural-urban divergencies in col- 
lege aspirations arc not the simple phenomena they have 
frequently been taken to be. 
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